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The Defacement of Scenery. 


BOUT a month ago a bill was introduced into the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives entitled “An 
Act to prevent the offensive use of buildings for advertising 
purposes.” This act makes it unlawful to paint on any 
house, barn or other building any advertisement of a patent 
medicine or other commodity in letters or characters which 
are more than six inches long and four inches wide, and 
the violation of this statute is to be punished by a fine not to 
exceed $500. We hardly understand why obtrusive vul- 
garity of this sort is more offensive when it is painted on a 
shed or a mill than when it is displayed on the spacious 
and ugly board structures which are usually braced up in 
the most conspicuous parts of the landscape. And cer- 
tainly natural objects need some protection against this 
vandalism, for every one has had his feelings outraged 
when he has seen in different parts of the country rocks 
and cliffs covered over with highly colored importunities 
to use one man’s ready-made soup or to try another man’s 
remedy for indigestion. Two or three years ago the news- 
papers were filled with protests because the face of Storm 
King, on the Hudson, had been desecrated by such an 
advertisement, and the correspondence on this subject 
brought out the fact, which did not seem to be generally 
known, that laws in New York state already existed which 
made such wanton defacement of scenery a misdemeanor 
to be punished by fine or imprisonment. The prosecutions 
under these laws have certainly been very few, and no 
one has ever been sent to prison for violating them. 
Americans are not the only sinners in this respect. It 
will be remembered that no longer ago than last year the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain spoke bitterly of the way 


-in which the beauty of the rural and seaside scenery of 


England was disfigured by this advertising plague. Lord 
Rosebery said that the people had become so used to see- 
ing the picturesque and historic beauty of the old towns 
marred by the paint-pot that they had ceased to utter any 
protest, but now when the advertiser had covered over all 
the station walls and gable-ends of town buildings, and 
was spreading himself over the woods and fields of the 
country, it was time that steps should be taken by Parlia- 
ment to put a stop to the destruction. But acts of Parlia- 
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ment will do little more good in England than will laws 
in the state of New York or in Massachusetts, unless there 
is a public opinion behind them which secures their en- 
forcement. Within the limits of this city, and on lands 
controlled by the Park Department, massive rocks which 
constitute the chief beauty of the property have been 
hopelessly disfigured, and yet no action was ever taken 
against the offender, although the department had ample 
power to bring him to punishment. No protest against 
this defacement was made, so far as we remember, by the 
press of the city, nor was the department criticised for 
neglecting to prevent it. 

This injury to natural beauty will go on just so long as 
it is not a generally appreciated truth that natural beauty 
is to a certain extent an inheritance of all the people, that 
it has a real value like pure air and fresh water, and that 
the man who destroys it, therefore, violates as distinctly 
the rights of the public as one does’ who fills the air with 
noxious vapors or pollutes the sources of public water 
supply. Great corporations who build railroads, sink oil 
wells and open mines and quarries never inquire about the 
wounds they inflict on the face of nature, and no one pro- 
tests against the desolation which they make, partly 
because we consider this one of the sacrifices we are 
called to make on the altar of material progress, and partly 
because few people recognize the fact that landscape 
beauty is anything like a vital necessity to the mental and 
spiritual health of a people. 

The plain truth is, that natural beauty has an instrinsic 
value as a refreshment to the spirit, and a restorer of the 
health of mind and body. It is practically and actually 
effective in making such appeal to the imagination that as 
we contemplate it we are elevated for the time above the 
wear and weariness of every-day life into an atmosphere 
of restoration and repose—into a realm of higher and 
serener thoughts which bring health to the body through 
their tranquilizing influence on the spirit. In short, the 
contact with natural beauty is one of the potent agencies 
for establishing sound minds in sound bodies ; and‘since 
this is the source and condition of all well-directed ambi- 
tion and effort, a reckless destruction of this beauty is a 
blow not only at one of the highest and most satisfying 
pleasures ofthe people, but at the public health and the 
public wealth. 

This is not a merely sentimental or fanciful view of the 
case. It is fundamental truth, When Lowell writes that | 
‘*the landscape, forever consoling and kind, pours her 
wine and her oil on the smarts of the mind,” when 
Wordsworth asserts that the presence of nature ‘‘disturbs 
him with the joy of elevated thoughts,” and whenever, in 
the highest poetry, the elementary and controlling feelings 
of the soul find expression, this profound truth is recog- 
nized. No enlightened man disputes it. Why, then, should 
it not be accepted as sound doctrine that it is one of the 
inalienable rights of man to enjoy the unimpaired beauty 
of the world into which he has been born, and that it is the 
duty of society which has inherited this beauty to trans- 
mit it unimpaired to posterity? We may be assured in the 
first place that this is no transient sentiment which will 
pass out of fashion. The imagery of the Old Testament 
and the earliest poetry of the world prove that these same 
emotions swayed the races who laid the foundations of our 
modern civilization. Susceptibility to the influence of 
natural beauty is one of the original and essential qualities 
of the human mind, and it is never likely to be outgrown. 
Indeed, we may be sure that the beauty of the outward 
world which is preserved for posterity will be more highly 
appreciated by them than it is by us, for this feeling has 
grown in depth and strength with the growth of the race, 
and it will probably continue to grow. 

Taking this view of the case, statutes leveled against the 
irreverent use of paint in the landscape seem to be an alto- 
gether inadequate expression of what ought to be the pre- 
vailing thought and habit among cultivated people. It is 
to be hoped, of course, that the Massachusetts Legislature 
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will enact this law, and that other states will enact 
similar and more stringent ones, but after all, as has been 
stated before, we not only need a public sentiment, but a 
public conscience in this respect, which will do more than 
merely resent the wanton defacement of natural beauty— 
which will take pains to preserve and develop by reverent 
treatment scenery which inspires noble thoughts by its 
sublimity or soothes and refreshes the mind by its beauty. 
Societies for the protection of such scenery have been 
established in many European countries, and certainly it is 
high time that some organization of this kind was formed 
here. The very existence of such an organization, not to 
speak of the influence of its publications and of its active 
efforts at prosecuting offenders, would arouse people to know 
their rights and to assert them. A few intelligent men are 
now making protest against stripping the forests from our 
mountain-tops because this impairs the natural and needed 
supplies of timber and of water. Why notalso protest that the 
destruction of the woods mars the beauty of the landscape 
which is our common inheritance? 
properly brought home to the intelligence and moral sense 
of the people the reckless destruction of natural beauty 
will not only be held a misdemeanor in law, but it will 
be considered a gross outrage against common decency, 
and the man or corporation who heedlessly and need- 
lessly defaces the beauty of the world will be considered 
a public enemy. 


The Care of Urban Parks. 


T one of the meetings of the World’s Fair Horti- 
cultural Congress in Chicago, Mr. William MacMillan, 
Superintendent of Parks in Buffalo, New York, read a paper 
on the improvement and care of public grounds, the con- 
cluding paragraphs of which are here reproduced : 


In every public ground there should be a due proportion of 
smooth lawn or open green. There is a special beauty in a 
broad stretch of fresh-hued greensward, made to be looked 
at and not trod upon. Park visitors in general think they can 
‘eat their cake and have it too ’—enjoy the beauty of a finely 
kept lawn and yet daily trample the sod. All restrictions are 
resented, and each green lawn is coveted for games of some 
sort, to an extent incompatible with its preservation. Where 
the turf has any shade itis wanted asa “ picnic common,” with 
the same result. Margins of walks are obliterated in like man- 
ner, and beaten footways trod out wherever any short cut can 
be found. There is no feature of a parkso popular as a short 
cross-cut, especially if the practice is known to be a trespass. 
The license first overlooked because no damage is yet appa- 
rent, then openly allowed because the usage is so common, 
soon spreads to like abuses of the shrubbery and younger 
trees, with results still more destructive. In all large grounds 
suitable sections are especially prepared for playgrounds and 
commons, but it is essential that the spaces reserved for 
smooth lawn and ornamental planting should not be overrun. 

Because, as a rule, the damage done by each trespasser is 
in itself scarcely perceptible, few realize the great destruction, 
both to greensward and shrubbery, which results from the 
constant repetition, day after day, of petty trespasses, each in 
itself insignificant. The worst of it is that as soon as at any 
point some special line of trespass begins to leave a clear 
mark behind it, the evidence of the damage done, instead of 
restraining others, seems rather to tempt every passer-by to 
repeat the offense. In proportion as the tasteful and ornamental 
character of the grounds disappears there seems always, of 
course, the less reason why regard should be given to any 
stray remnants of the original habit in which it is dressed. 
Park police are powerless to stop such usages once they get 
headway. Only those persons can be checked who can appre- 
ciate the necessity of strict regulations. Arrest and trial are 
useless, as the punishment inflicted, if any, is never sufficient 
to warn others, or even to prevent a repetition of the same 
offense. 

Thus, instead of the neat and trim aspect which a pleasure- 
ground should exhibit, it assumes a neglected, slovenly ap- 
pearance, very unsightly to every person who has any regard 
for the tasteful embellishment of public grounds. Much of 
the pleasure is lost which would be enjoyed if the grounds 
were carefully kept and orderly behavior everywhere enforced. 
The value of the grounds is utterly lost to those visitors who 
may wish to gratify a refined taste for the beautiful in nature. 
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Apart from loss of character and reputation, the loss involved 
in the cost of annual repairs, or by permanent destruction of 
property, is also an important item. 

The care and satisfactory management and maintenance of 
public grounds is a more difficult work than their construc- 
tion. The general design of the improvement may be clearly 
imprinted on the grounds, the controlling motive may be 
apparent, the beauty beginning to develop be appreciated, and 
it becomes a popular resort for the recreation it was intended 
to provide. But many misunderstand its function, take little 
interest in the natural beauty of the landscape, look upon 
drives, rides and walks as more important features than the 
scenery in which they are set, see in the open greens only an 
opportunity for athletic games, in the woods only a resort for 
the usual picnic sports, and in the waters only facilities for 
rowing, sailing or skating, according to the season. So de- 
mands are soon made that permission be given to each class 
to indulge in the outdoor pastimes in which each is especially 
interested for the time being. Owners of fast horses want a 
speedway for racing sports, equestrians want the open stretches 
of turf for galloping on, hurdles to be set up for them to jump 
over, anda special section reserved for polo playing ; bicycle 
riders want special tracks for greater convenience and for 
competitions of speed, and visitors on foot want the license of 
going anywhere at will and doing as they please. 

Others spy out a chance to advance some personal scheme 
of private advantage under the cloak of concern for the public 
good. Space is wanted for a merry-go-round for the amuse- 
ment of the children. Some sharp slope is just the right pitch 
for a toboggan-slide or a coasting-rink. An amphitheatre-like 
sweep of bank is coveted for spectacular exhibitions, circuses, 
shooting-matches, etc., with all their paraphernalia of tents 
and enclosures. The smaller greens must be devoted to ten- 
nis and croquet, the larger to baseball and lacrosse, and the 
largest to military maneuvers and mass-meetings. Thus at 
every point usages creep in which are in many respects incon- 
sistent with the conservation of natural beauty of the grounds, 
and in the end utterly destructive of its most attractive features. 

Similar damages arise from other causes. The owners or 
occupiers of the land adjacent to the park boundary become 
dissatisfied with their position at the back of the picture. They 
think it would be much improved (to them, at least) if the 
frame were knocked off. The effect to the public at large, 
who look at it only in front, is to them a matter of no conse- 
quence. So new gateways are urged wherever any plausible 
plea can be offered for them; openings in the border screen 
are wanted opposite this man’s bay-window or that man’s 
vacant lot, to improve the private view or to help the sale of 
the property. These schemes succeeding more or less, a 
combined raid is next made on the boundary fence, because 
“it is unsightly, it is useless, it is a relic of barbarism, a sign 
of aristocratic exclusiveness,” and so forth. The grounds 
belong to the public, and they should not even seem to be 
shut out from their own. If removed, they may be trusted not 
to abuse the confidence reposed inthem. The temptation to 
trespass would be resisted, and the proper gateways only 
would be used for entrance or exit just as before. The fence 
accordingly is removed, the boundary is immediately overrun 
in every direction, the regular walks are neglected, tracks are 
at once beaten out in the grass on all the direct lines of pas- 
sage, and all semblance of order vanishes from the grounds 
along with the last vestiges of garden ornament and finish. 

These usages are fatal to all artistic design, as shabby gen- 
tility is especially offensive to good taste. Their effects are 
more or less v:sible in all our public grounds, and most 
seriously deface what were originally the fairest portions. 
This has led to some reaction against any elaborate finish, 
and to a demand for simplicity to the extent of crudeness ; all 
open grounds to be treated as commons, and all plantations 
as if they were natural woods. But the natural beauty of the 
simplest scenery is soon destroyed by such public usage. 
Therefore, whatever the style of improvement may be, it 
must be maintained intact after its kind, else all the money 
spent on it is worse than thrown away. 

This is not meant to discredit the taste which selects for 
public grounds sites where pronounced natural features are 
the chief attraction, without any improvement, so-called, ex- 
cept what is necessary for convenient locomotion in public 
use. Examples of this class may be cited where their grandeur 
or picturesqueness make fine embellishment an intolerable 
intrusion. Such are the Wissahickon Glen, at Philadelphia ; 
the gorge of the Genesee, at Rochester ; East Rock and West 
Rock Crags, at New Haven; the Lynn Woods, at Lynn; Bur- 
nett Woods, at Cincinnati; the state reservations at Niagara 
and Minnehaha, and the several national reserves. The taste 
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which perceives the scenic value of such places and conserves 
them for public enjoyment, is a promising sign ot the strength 
of publicsentiment which in any community may be depended 
on to support all intelligent effort in the improvement of a 
public ground to conserve and develop its natural beauty. 


The Chestnut in the West. 


HE Chestnut has naturally a somewhat restricted 
range, its western limits being in the states of Michi- 


‘gan, Indiana and Tennessee. It illustrates, as do many 


other forest-trees, the fallacy of supposing that natural dis- 
tribution is a reliable indication of possible range under 
cultivation, for the tree can be successfully grown through- 
out Missouri, the eastern counties of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and the southern half, at least, of lowa. I know splendid 
trees in bearing at Des Moines and Kansas City, and there 
are thrifty specimens at Farlington and Manhattan, Kansas. 
What is even more surprising is that the tree can be seen 
at Fort Collins and Denver, Colorado, though, through lack 
of irrigation at the latter place, the thrifty little plat of them 
has been almost entirely destroyed. 

The best Chestnut-trees that I know in the west are in 
the grounds of Mr. L. A. Goodman, at Westport, a suburb 
of Kansas City, where they occupy two rows: in the 
orchard. The trees are twenty years old from the seed, 
were transplanted twice before being set in the orchard, 
and some of them are now forty-eight feet high, with a 
spread of branches of twenty-eight feet. There are twenty 
or more of them, and all are of good form and habit, and 
as healthy as any trees of this species wherever found. 
Mr. Goodman has grown them for their nuts, and, being 
an expert horticulturist, he has developed full crowns and 
comparatively short trunks, treating them essentially as he 
has the Apple and Cherry trees which make up the remain- 
der of his orchard. 

The Chestnuts at Farlington have been in close mixture 
with Wild Cherry, Black Walnut, a few Catalpas and Ailan- 
thus, planted four feet apart each way. These were set as 
yearlings in 1882, and are now fifteen years old. They 
average twenty-eight feet high and about three inches in 
diameter, breast-high. The trunks are cleaning themselves 
well, and are free from live branches to a height of ten-or 
fifteen feet. The close planting has undoubtedly retarded 
their growth, but it must be remembered that the Farling- 
ton trees have received practically no attention in twelve 
years. The trees in these two plantings fairly illustrate the 
difference in management for timber and for nuts, and 
this point cannot be too strongly emphasized. In growing 
any of the nut-trees—Hickory, Butternut, Pecan, Walnut or 
Chestnut—if timber is to be the crop, close planting, with 
a proper regard for light requirement, should be the method 
pursued. If the nuts are to be the crop, wide spacing, 
high cultivation, with proper attention to fertilizing the soil 
and pruning are necessary. In the one case we seek to 
get length of straight trunk at the expense of crown, and 
in the other we pay little attention to length of bole, and 
develop the crown to its fullest proportions. 

A good many years ago, Mr. James Smith, the veteran 
horticulturist of lowa, planted Chestnuts along his fence 
rows, and in the early eighties the small boys of Des 
Moines were surreptitiously enjoying the unique pleasure 
of opening chestnut burrs. 

There is a single Chestnut-tree, fully eighteen inches in 
diameter at the ground, on the lawn at Professor Popenoe’s, 
Manhattan, Kansas, and several small Chestnuts in the 
grounds of the Colorado Agricultural College, at Fort Col- 
lins, are doing well under irrigation. On the Everett place, 
near Denver, trees of this species attained a height of 
twenty feet, when they failed for lack of water. These 
were planted in a forest-tree nursery, which was afterward 
abandoned and the water withdrawn. 

In growing Chestnuts it is best to plant the seed where 
the tree is to stand, but if transplanted at one and two years 
yld they can be removed without especial difficulty. The 
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nuts should either be planted in the fall, or kept in a well- 
drained place in the open air, in layers a few inches thick, 
with a covering of leaves and boards. Fall planting is 


best. 
otisiina. Charles A. Keffer. 


Plant Notes. 
Spirzea Thunbergii. 


HIS Chinese shrub is not only one of the best of 

Spirzeas, but one of the most useful of all hardy shrubs, 
from the fact that it is attractive from early April till late 
November. It bears flowers every year, which are small 
individually, but as they are produced in corymbs on the end 
of the lateral branches in great profusion they completely 
cover the shrub in early spring. A habit at once graceful and ~ 
compact, with slender willow-like leaves of a bright, cheer- 
ful green, makes it an interesting plant all summer long. In 
the autumn it holds its foliage until nearly every other decid- 
uous shrub is bare, and then it turns first to a deep bronze, 
and afterward to a brilliant orange or scarlet, or sometimes 
pink, colors which are so effective that the shrub is worth 
planting for its autumn tints alone. Some complaint is 
made that the lower portions of the stem of the Spirzea Thun- 
bergii become naked and unsightly with age, but this is a 
fault with many shrubs and one readily overcome by 
pruning. Its only real drawback in this region is that the 
very tips of some of its branches are occasionally killed in 
severe winters, as will be seen in the picture of a flowering 
branch on page 84. 

Mrs. R. Swain Gifford, who sends us some interesting 
notes on the behavior of this shrubin New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, says that “in landscape-gardening its delicate and 
graceful habit makes it one of the best foils fora sturdy and 
stiff growth. An artist painting a picture of a formal entrance 
to a garden where Hydrangeas and a stiff hedge of Haw- 
thorn grew beside a stone wall chose a position where the 
light feathery branches of a Spirza Thunbergii swept 
across the foreground. What is good for a picture must 
also be good for a garden arrangement.” The illustration 
on p: 85 well shows its value in landscape composition. 
Mrs. Gifford also notices what we have never before seen 
stated, that this Spiraea is one of the very best of shrubs for 
planting near the sea. “I have a plant,” she writes, “that 
has grown for several years so near the sea that it is sub- 
jected to all the rough usage of windand storm. Although 
it appears delicate and fragile, it endures these hardships 
well, and when it becomes drenched with salt spray it 
loses none of its brightness, while the foliage of other 
shrubs and trees near it is blackened and unsightly.” 

Both the illustrations of this Spiraezaare from photographs 
taken by Miss Edith Eliot, of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


VioLa oporRATA, Var. SCHONBRUNN.—This is a perfectly hardy 
Violet, which succeeds well under almost any conditions. 
The growth is low, there are numerous runners, and the 
flowers are deep blue, small and very sweet. The most 
abundant bloom comes in early spring, the last of March, 
or in April, when well-grown plants are a perfect mass 
of blue. The flowers begin to appear in September, contin- 
uing until severe weather, and often during the winter 
even a few blooms can be picked, with short stems, to be 
sure, but none the less sweet-scented if they are grown in 
a sunny, sheltered place and have the advantage of a few 
mild days. The plants can be grown in masses in the 
herbaceous border, and these, with liberal treatment, will 
give the best results. They spread by runners and by self- 
sown seeds, which latter make the best plants ; the only real 
care required is to foster the production of fresh plants, 
and even this is generally done by the natural seed propa- 
gation. This Violet is a fine plant for the wild garden ; it 
does not dislike a partial shade, and does wonderfully well 
in grass, if the latter be not too well kept. A pretty effect 
can be obtained by planting beneath sunny windows, 
where the Violets will bloom with Crocus and Snowdrops, 
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and strengthen our realization of spring. A Violet, very 
much like the Schénbrunn, has lately been grown about 
Boston, introduced from Florida; it succeeds admirably 
for forcing in a cold frame; the flowers are larger, the 
stems longer and the habits of blooming more nearly per- 
petual. This Violet blooms profusely in the autumn up to 
the time of heavy frosts. It is sometimes called the 
Florida Violet, but is as yet little known ; it is probably 
hardy. 

VioLa oporaTa, var. Lees Victor1ta.—This plant is old, but 
little known, and so much resembles the well-known Czar 
that it is almost impossible to distinguish between them. 
The flowers are single, deep blue, large, and borne well 
above the foliage ; it is not sufficiently hardy to warrant 
its cultivation in the open air in this latitude, or at least in 
New England. Its habits of growth and the liberal man- 
ner in which it blooms, throwing a great quantity of flow- 
ers within a comparatively short time, makes it an impor- 
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young plants should be set out in early spring on a warm 
sunny slope in well-drained soil; if the season is at all 
favorable there will be an abundance of bloom from Sep- 
tember until severe frost. The propagation is by division ; 
the stubby nature of the growth makes it best to treat the 
pieces as cuttings and plant them in sand. 

LycorIs sQUAMIGERA.—Under the more familiar names of 
Amaryllis aurea and A. Hallii, this plant has long been 
known in American gardens, chiefly from bulbs distributed 
by Messrs. Hovey, of Boston, sent them originally by Dr. 
George A. Hall from China. It has, however, always been 
a scarce plant owing to the fact that since its original intro- 
duction few bulbs have been imported. It is said that the 
plants have been cultivated for a long time at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, from bulbs brought over by one of the old 
China traders resident there, and in the Manning Nurseries 
at Reading a mass of them have flowered beautifully every 
autumn for years. The bulbs here were planted at the base 





Fig. 11.—A Flowering Branch of Spiraea Thunbergii.—See page 83. 


tant plant, and more valuable than the Czar for most 
purposes. It is highly desirable for blooming in a cool 
greenhouse during winter, and much better suited for pot- 
culture than the more commonly grown double-flowered 
sorts. The treatment is the same that would be given to 
the hardy Primroses and Polyanthuses. Establish the plants 
in five or six inch pots in early September, and for this 
purpose plants which have been starved in smaller pots 
during the summer are often better than the stronger speci- 
mens obtained by field-culture. Store them in acold frame 
or dry pit; water sparingly, and do not encourage the fall 
bloom ; bring them into a cool house in successional lots 
any time after the turn of the year. Kept near the glass 
they will give plenty of flowers for ten days or a fortnight, 
when they can be thrown away or preserved for blooming 
another season, the second or even third year’s flower- 
ing being often very satisfactory. This Violet is also a 
free bloomer in the open air in autumn ; for this purpose 


of a south wall, where they have ripened well and 
proved perfectly hardy. We learn that recent importa- 
tions by an English firm have made this fine hardy bulb 
more plentiful, and it is to be hoped that we can soon 
obtain it in quantity, for there is no doubt of its hardiness 
here, although it has proved tender at Kew, and is there 
cultivated in a cold frame. Probably the bulbs do not get 
fully matured there, for it is well known that many Japa- 
nese and Chinese plants withstand more cold here and 
thrive better than they do in English gardens. A descrip- 
tion of Lycoris squamigera, with a figure, was published in 
GARDEN AND Forest, vol. iii., page 176. There is also a 
colored figure of L. aurea in a recent issue of Zhe Garden. 
This Lycoris will require about the same treatment as that 
given to L. radiata, or, as it is often called here, Nerine 
Japonica. In structure Lycoris is more nearly allied to 
Nerine than to Amaryllis, but is quite distinct from both, 
not only botanically, but horticulturally. 
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Cultural Department. 
A Few New Garden Plants. 


F new plants the principal offerings are, as usual, the 

so-called florists’ flowers, with a few greenhouse and 
stove plants. Of these it is not my intention to make notes, 
but only of a few new things, mostly border plants, which are 
likely to interest the amateur who is looking for flowers which 
are attractive, but which may or may not be useful according 
to florists’ standards. 

The hybrid Briers, originated by Lord Penzance, are to me the 
most attractive of the new offerings. These Roses have often 
been described in GARDEN AND FOREST; they were figured in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1891, and were honored with a 
colored plate in 7he Garden, No. 1105. They were pro- 
duced by crossing the Hybrid Perpetual Roses, Fortune’s 
Yellow and others, on the Sweetbrier. The new Rose is said 
to be strong and vigorous, very sweet-scented, and the foliage 
retains all the charms of the Eglantine, being quite as fragrant. 
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free growth, this may make a valuable out-of-door plant if 
well treated. 

The Hybrid Tea Rose, Belle Siebrecht, is a Rose of not so 
rare a color, though of a beautiful rosy pink and excellent 
in bud and flower. From its parentage, Lady Mary Fitz- 
william and La France, it should make a fine plant for the 
border ; the latter is the best hardy variety here for the produc- 
tion of a constant succession of flowers. 

New hardy herbaceous plants seem scarce. I notice only a 
new seedling variety of the white Japanese Anemone, Lady 
Ardilaun, which is of Irish origin, and is said to be unusually 
vigorous, with flowers three and a half inches across, semi- 
double and faintly tinted with purple on the reverse and on 
the buds. The prudent gardener will still retain the clump of 
the old white, for there are few handsomer plants when in 
flower, and it is of a grace and purity difficult to improve. As 
this is a seedling of 1892 which is now being widely offered, 
the rapidity of increase of this Anemone is strikingly shown. 
A well-colored single pink Japanese Anemone would be 
a greater gain than any development in the way of doub- 





Fig. 12.—Spirzea Thunbergii.—See page 83. 


The flowers are single or slightly double, and freely produced, 
of medium size, with prominent yellow stamens, and covering 
a wide range of most delightful colorings. Some of the varie- 
ties produce a second crop of flowers in the autumn, and the 
flowers usually have a delicate, though penetrating, fragrance 
of their own which is quite distinct from the odor of the 
foliage. There are few flowers from which one can gain more 
pleasing impressions than the single Roses, all of which are 
distinctly valuable in the garden, whether they be low shrubs 
or climb over fences or arbors. 

The Crimson Rambler is a Japanese Rose of the Multiflora 
class, which has been frequently mentioned in GARDEN AND 
FOREST since it was certificated under the name of Engineer, 
five years ago, and is much advertised at present. It comes 
with an excellent record as a climbing variety, with its single, 
but abundant, crop of small double crimson Roses in clus- 
ters. 

There is at least one first-rate American Rose this season, 
Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, the cerise sport from Madame Cusin, 
which is offered as a forcing Rose. With its unique color and 
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ling. The typical Japanese Anemone is not wanted in gar- 
dens, the so-called rose-colored flowers being of a distress- 
ing hue—not even an honest Solferino. 

New Violets are plants with which everybody experiments 
very charily or tentatively, for obvious reasons. The new Cali- 
fornia Violet, which is said to bear very fragrant dark flowers 
of immense size, on stems ten to fourteen inches long, appar- 
ently has merits which entitle it to serious trial. 

If Mr. Manda’s new Fern, Adiantum Capillus Veneris imbri- 
catum, survives the rigor of this winter and its name, its 
flat fronds and broad pinne, like those of A. Farleyense, will 
make it a popular plant for shady places. 

It is curious to note the changes in fashion in the Dahlia, 
though I believe the true Dahlia fancier is wedded to his idols, 
the beautiful globular flowers, with perhaps a tolerance for 
the Cactus varieties. A few years ago we had a fancy for the 
single-flowered kinds, which must be all broad petaled and as 
circular as possible. We have now arrived at another phase, 
the novelty of the season having narrow petals reflexed at the 
edges, and the flowers resembling a wheel without the tire, 
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There are also some attractive new varieties of Cactus Dahlias, 
notably a white one, Mrs. Peart. 

Cannas are so quickly and readily grown from seed that 
there is a superabundance of named kinds—mostly of no great 
merit, but the comparatively recent Kénigin Charlotte is 
really a plant of merit and great brilliancy, and will, no doubt, 
prove of the first order. 

At least one house (Henderson & Co.) offers, this season, an 
important list of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, the best 
of the Delaux varieties. This is a movement quite in the right 
direction and offers an opportunity to enrich our gardens with 
Chrysanthemum-flowers before the heavier frosts set in. 
Some of these Chrysanthemums produce large flowers, though 
probably not as big as cabbages, nor withstems like weavers’ 
beams, but they can generally be grown with satisfaction in 
bush form, and when judiciously disbudded they will produce 
well-formed flowers. 

The early Chrysanthemums do not perfect their growth so 
much earlier than others, but the flowers come to maturity 
much quicker after the formation of the buds. In this habit 
of development there is a most striking difference in the 


Chrysanthemum varieties. 
Elizabeth, N. J. ‘ F. N. Gerard. 


Angrzcum sesquipedale. 


HIS Orcliid has now become so common that it is found 

in almost every collection of this class of plants. Perhaps 

no Orchid ever caused such a sensation as this when it was 
introduced, and it has since become famous. It is one of the 
Orchids Darwin was especially interested in on account of the 
exceptional length of the spur, and a plant in bloom always 
attracts attention. This wonderful Angrecum was found in 
Madagascar by a French botanist near the close of the last 
century, and when the history of the plants of Madagascar was 
published in 1822, Angraecum sesquipedale became known to 
science. Botanists and horticulturists were anxious to intro- 
duce it, and many attempts were made, but these were 
not successful until 1855. Mr. Ellis, a missionary in Madagas- 
car, was fortunate enough to bring home three living speci- 
mens to his garden in England, where one of them flowered 
in the spring of 1857. There was still great difficulty in rein- 
troducing the plant, and for many years it was rare and expen- 
sive. In its native country it is said to grow on the trunks and 
branches of trees, where it has abundant light and air, and in 
the hottest and lowest districts. A very fine specimen has 
been in bloom here for more thana month. It is two feet 
high, and has two branches or stems, which are well furnished 
with thick, leathery, dark green leaves about a foot long and 
two inches wide. The flowers are produced on peduncles ten 
to twelve inches long. When they first appear they are green, 
and this color continues until the flowers are almost fully de- 
veloped, when it turns to an ivory-white. As the flowers 
begin to fade they become pale yellow. The flowers are not 
very fragrant during the day, but at night they have a strong 
odor which is not very pleasing. Thecolorand the fragrance of 
the flowers at night indicate that they are then fertilized by an 
insect in its native home. The plant in bloom here had six- 
teen large flowers fully developed atone time ; these measured 
six inches across, and the spurs were twelve inches and a half 
long. The plant is easy to cultivate. It requires a strong, 
moist heat, and is grown here in the stove. It also requires 
plenty of light, but must be shaded from strong sunlight 
during the summer. It grows well, planted in a basket with 
crocks and sphagnum-moss, and suspended near the roof- 
glass. Water must be given during the entire year, and to 
keep down insect pests the plant must be frequently sponged. 
Another large Angrecum in bloom now is A. eber- 
neum. It isa large strong-growing plant, with thick, leathery, 
strap-shaped leaves. The flowers, although not as large as 
some of the other species, are produced plentifully on nearly 
erect flower-spikes. The petals and sepals are narrow and 
green, and the lip cordate and pure white. The flowers are 
very fragrant, and last for nearly two months. It requires the 
same treatment as A. sesquipedale. It was introduced from 


Madagascar in 1826. 


Botanic Garden, Harvard University. Robert Cameron. 





Amaryllis. 

O bulbous plants show the results of common-sense treat- 

ment more plainly or promptly than these, and your 
correspondent’s notes on their cultivation are well timed. 
Having known the excellent strain referred to, and hav- 
ing raised a number of plants from their seed, I fully 
endorse what Mr. Orpet says of them. But I would goa step 
farther and flower the bulbs a month earlier, so as to have a 
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longer season for growing and maturing. Just here is the 
point where many have failed in cultivating these plants. 
After the flower is spent, the plants have been put in a frame 
or out-of-the-way place to ripen off. The bulb has lost con- 
siderably in the production of, perhaps, two spikes of flowers, 
the soil in the pot is exhausted, when the plant is dried off it 
is found to be much smaller, and the best it can do the next 
season is to produce one flower-spike with considerably 
smaller flowers. Some will not flower at all, but endeavor to 
recuperate their energies, but with the same result of smaller 
and weaker plants next year, and flowers unsatisfactory or en- 
tirely wanting. Then follows the judgment too frequently 
pronounced that Amaryllises are not worth growing. 

It sometimes happens that very crude methods have resulted 
beneficently, and my experience with Amaryllis on this line 
has been very satisfactory. After the flowering I gradually 
expose them to sunlight and air, setting them in a frame or 
cool house where the foliage will not get sunburnt. I make 
sure that their growth receives no check. As soon as the 
weather permits they are planted out in well-prepared soil in 
fullexposure to sun and receive a mulching of half-rotted 
manure to prevent excessive evaporation, and to keep the 
roots cool. They are watered and cleaned as other plants, 
and the amount of foliage, deep green and leathery, is surpris- 
ing. The large, fleshy roots cannot be crowded into the pots 
intended for finishing their growth. Toward the end of the 
season, and before frost would damage the plants, I carefully 
lift them and heel them into deep flats and replace them in a 
cool greenhouse, gradually withholding water when the bulbs 
will ripen up and they al bere in excellent condition under 
the stage. Having some long, narrow boxes convenient, I 
used them, because they were easily laid on the side when 
necessary to keep dry. When the flower-spike appeared the 
bulbs were potted up and the same course gone through 
again. 

Seedlings should be pricked off into flats, and as soon as 
the weather permits they should be planted out in a 
frame. Later on they can have the full exposure of sunlight 
and air, andcan be treated as other plants. In this way agoodcol- 
lection of Amaryllis can be grown with, perhaps, the least 
trouble and with excellent results as compared with many 


other exotics. ; 
Clifton, N. J. W. Tricker. 


Eucharis Amazonica. 


‘THs is one of the most popular of the bulbous stove-plants, 

although it is less extensively grown in this country than 
in Europe. It is indispensable for market purposes where 
choice white flowers are in demand. Some of the large trade 
growers on the outskirts of London devote from six to ten large 
houses to its cultivation to supply the great flower market of 
Covent Garden. Asa general rule, it is grown in pots. These 
should be of a good size; ten large bulbs should have 
a twelve-inch pot, and six-inch bulbs a ten-inch pot. The 
bulbs should be planted quite deep, and they flower best 
when the pots are well filled with roots. - Once in two years is 
often enough to repot them. Offsets are freely made. These 
may be potted in six or eight inch pots, from six to twelve 
bulbs to a pot,and they will soon make flowering bulbs. The 
compost we find most suitable is two parts of heavy clayey 
loam and one part well-dried cow-manure; to this is added 
some broken charcoal and a good dash of sharp sand. The 
pots should be well drained and the soil pressed moderately 
firm. When the leaves have completed their growth water 
should be given rather sparingly—never entirely withheld 
—and the plants rested in an outer house. When the bulbs 
are starting a brisk bottom-heat is desirable ; with an overhead 
temperature of sixty-five degrees at night, and a corresponding 
rise in the daytime a crop of flowers can be had in about a 
month after the bulbs are planted. Liquid-manure can be 
given freely as soon as the spikes show, and until the growth 
is completed, as Eucharis Amazonica is quite a gross feeder. 
If extra fine spikes are desired a piece ot bench at the warm 
end of the stove, or other warm structure, should be used. 
We use a bench at the warmest end of our Rose-house, and 
plant in four inches of compost, similar to that recommended 
for pot-plants, with the addition of some pieces of broken 
brick. Flowers are not freely produced until the bed becomes 
a mat of roots. When the plants are well established they 
should give three crops of flowers a year. Good average 
spikes will carry from five to six blooms each, occasionally 
more, with flowers four to five inches in diameter. There are 
several varieties of Eucharis in cultivation, but E. Amazonica, 
called also Grandiflora, is the best. Other popular varieties are 
E. candida and E. Sanderiana, 
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A night temperature of sixty to sixty-five degrees in winter, 
and a bottom heat of sevefity-five to eighty-five degrees, suits 
the plants admirably, although they sometimes do well in a 
much lower temperature. Abundant watering is necessary in 
the growing season and frequent syringings. The plants need 
shade from bright sunshine, but must not be shaded too 
heavily. Mealy bug and thrips are two of the pests which 
trouble them. A well-directed force of water from the hose 
will keep both in check. If they have been allowed to get a 
foothold, fumigation will destroy the thrips, while sponging 
with some kerosene emulsion or Fir-tree oil, dissolved in 
water, will be found the most effectual way to get rid of the 
mealy bug. Should the Eucharis mite make its appearance 
all affected plants must be thrown away. We have seen many 
less heroic remedies tried to get rid of this mite, but none 


have been successful. : 
Taunton, Mass. W. N. Craig. 


Violet Notes. 


UCH has recently been written on the Violet and its lia- 
bility to disease, and it is generally admitted that there is 
no cure for the dread spot when once it has got well started. 
We have had considerable trouble in fighting off this disease, 
and have come to the conclusion that enough runners pulled 
off in the fall to supply plants required for the next year’s crop 
should be kept in a cold frame all winter. In this way the stock 
will become strong and vigorous and better able to withstand 
the attacks of disease should this appear. Our plants are, in 
every way, better this winter than we have ever had them be- 
fore, and the crop of flowers is much larger. These plants have 
not been subjected to fire-heat for three generations, and we 
hope in this way to keep them altogether free from disease. It 
is not fair to subject Violets to the heat of our cool;greenhouses 
even as they are kept in the spring months, and after the plants 
have been forced to produce big crops, to take off stock for 
the ensuing winter and subject this stock to the excessive heat 
of oursummers. The boxe§ of cuttings are frozen for several 
weeks in severe weather in the frames, but if they have made 
roots in the fall this does notinjure them in the least, and they 
remain there until planting-out time in May, thus saving much 
valuable time and space in the greenhouse in the busy spring 
months. 

The Violet known as the Farquhar is identical with the kind 
long grown, both here and in English gardens, under the name of 
New York,and it would beinteresting to know more of its origin. 
That it is asport from the well-known Campbell can scarcely 
be considered, it being in every respect a direct antithesis to 
that variety, and resembling much more the Marie Louise ; 
indeed, it is hard to distinguish between Farquhar and Marie 
Louise as usually grown. 

If Marie Louise will do well, there is no other kind as good. 
Growers recently had an opportunity of noting their excellence 
when these flowers were exhibited in Boston by Mr. Mackay, 
of Framingham, Massachusetts. They had been grown in 
pots in a cool house and were of superb color, large size, and 
very fragrant. As long as such fine flowers can be grown 
there is still a future for the old Marie Louise. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 


E. O. Orpet. 


Chrysanthemums. 


S the season for the distribution of new Chrysanthemums 
approaches, some suggestions as to their treatment may 

be timely. The stock sent out now is better than that of a few 
years ago, owing, in a measure, to competition, but due even 
more to careful attention to the time of propagation, so that 
the plants are brought into good condition at the time of dis- 
tribution, and also to a better general knowledge of their cul- 
tivation. Formerly we had a considerable proportion of 
overdrawn plants, grown crowded and pot-bound. A small 
percentage come in that condition now, but the majority are 
dwarf, healthy plants in a growing condition, showing that they 
have been struck and rooted as they should be—within a pe- 
riod of five or six weeks. It is hard to deal with a woody pot- 
bound plant. The best thing to do is to take the tip out, and 
this will probably make a better plant than the original would 
have made under equal conditions. We may force a few cut- 
tings out of the remainder of the plant in a warm moist house 
or a propagating-frame. With younger plants the task is 
easier, The treatment must depend upon whether the object 
is specimen plants or blooms. Fora specimen plant we take 
out the tips merely, thus inducing it to break freely; for at 
all stages the softest wood always breaks best, and, therefore, 
during the whole season, if neat bushy specimens are desired, 
the shoots must not be allowed to run on for a week or 
two, and then be cut off six or eight inches, but they must be 
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stopped every day. For specimen blooms we cut the plants 
in rather hard, so as to get suckers, if possible, since these 
make the best cuttings for blooms. In doing this it should be 
remembered that good plants can be raised from leaf-eyes. 
Occasionally in cutting downa novelty we have managed to get 
three or four leaf-eyes in addition to the tip, which we have 
sometimes had to secure with a piece of bast to make it firm 
in the cutting-bench; such a cutting will root with as much 
certainty as any others. 

It often happens that in packing for shipment the balls are 
pressed hard when the soil is wet, to keep the roots together 
and to keep them from drying out. This solid ball should be 
removed and the plants put into loose soil composed mainly 
of leaf-mold andsand. The plants intended for specimens we 
put into three-inch pots, and gradually shift them along in the 
ordinary way as they become rooted. Stock intended for 
blooms we put into ordinary flats, and if given room enough 
they can stay here until the season for striking cuttings is past, 
which will not be until the first week in July. 

Our plants intended for specimen plants have lately been 
put into three-inch pots. In the course of three or four weeks 
they will be rooted sufficiently to have another shift, a little 
heavier soil being used this time. Our stock in frames will 
soon begin to move as we admit sunshine and air; those in 
the cool greenhouse may be cut down early in March, and these 


will furnish a good crop of root-cuttings in May. 
Wellesley, om ° 8 y a, By Et, 


Grapes under Glass. 


HE second house may now be got ready and started fora 
successional crop of grapes. In the first house, started at 
the end of December, the eyes are now well advanced, espe- 
cially those of the Black Hamburg variety, which is always the 
first to start, and disbudding should be begun as soon as the 
strongest shoots can be distinguished. These are in all cases 
selected, although one is often tempted to sacrifice a strong 
shoot if it is far from the rod, for the sake of keeping the spurs 
short; but it must be borne in mind that in doing so a better 
bunch of grapes is also sacrificed. One shoot is left to each 
spur, and we find this quite enough, though some growers 
leave two. This is undoubtedly a mistake, as it causes over- 
crowding of the foliage and otherwise impairs the vine. One 
healthy, well-developed leaf is preferable to a dozen weak, 
overcrowded and sickly ones, and upon the foliage, to a great 
measure, depends the success of the crop. Tying down should 
never be attempted until the shoots are strong and firm, as 
they are easily broken off at the joints, and should be brought 
down to the wires gradually and carefully. Pinching must 
soon be attended to. Several bunches will form on each 
shoot, but all should be removed, with the exception of the 
strongest, which is generally, though not always, the one 
nearest the rod. After the bunch has been selected the point 
of the shoot should be pinched out two joints beyond it. In 
the case of young vines the leaders are allowed to run, the 
length being regulated according to the dimensions of the 
house. A top-dressing of fresh cow-manure is then given, and 
well watered in, as this watering will have to carry the vines past 
the flowering and setting stage. A thorough soaking is given, 
after which the atmosphere of the house is gradually dried up 
and kept dry through the flowering period. The pollen is 
thus kept dry, and the free setting of the fruit is promoted. 
As soon as the fruit is set the syringe must again be used 
freely, and the atmosphere kept moist to prevent the attacks of 
red spider and thrips. The latter is probably the most trouble- 
some of all insect pests that attack the Grape-vine, and a shar 
lookout must be kept to prevent its getting a hold. It makes 
its first appearance either at the top or bottom of the rods, and 
as soon as it is seen we syringe the infected parts with a solu- 
tion of antipest, which we try to keep off the fruit as much as 


ossible. me: 
"Fane MN. Y. William Scott. 


Correspondence. 


Inscriptions on Public Monuments. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—You explained some time ago the superiority of the 
statue of Nathan Hale as a work of art to most of the others 
which profess to adorn New York, and you noted the fact that 
its excellence was instinctively recogrtized by the public, so 
that it is a source of genuine popular instruction as well as 
delight, while its inferior rivals neither please the eye nor in- 
spire the soul. May I add a word with regard to the matter of 


. inscriptions upon public monuments, as no better instance of 
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a good one could be found than that upon the base of the Hale 
statue? It runs thus: 

‘‘ Nathan Hale, a Captain in the regular army of the United 
States, who gave his life for his country, in the city of New 
York, September 22d, 1776. ‘I regret that I have but one life 
to give for my country.’ Erected by the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion of the State of New York.” 

This, I think, supplementing the dramatic expressiveness of 
the figure itself, tells enough to satisfy, for the moment, any 
person, if such there be, to whom Hale’s name is strange, and 
tells it in such a way as to excite sympathy and interest. Be- 
sides this, it contains no superfluous words, and has the liter- 
ary merit of directness and conciseness. And the quoting of 
Hale’s own words is a proper tribute to their fame as well as 
to his character. 

In contrast to this the inscription on the base of the statue 
of Ericsson, in Battery Park, is as inadequate as is the statue 
itself. The name is on the front of the pedestal, and on the 
back we read : 

‘‘ The City of New York erects this statue to the memory of 
a citizen whose genius has contributed to the greatness of the 
Republic and to the progress of the world.” 

These words tell us nothing that we should not have known 
without them. It is presupposed that every citizen to whom 
a statue is erected in a public place has well served his com- 
patriots, and through them the world at large. But there are 
many kinds of genius, many ways of being serviceable. An 
inscription which might with equal propriety serve on the me- 
morial of any other noted American was not worth the trouble 
of writing. What was needed on the Ericsson monument was 
something specifically explanatory of Ericsson. 

I know that we are sometimes told that no monument ought 
to bear anything but the name of the man whom it honors; in 
other words, that no man deserves a public monument whose 
identity is not known, whose services are not familiar to all 
his fellow-countrymen. But I think, under any conditions, 
this is an exaggeration of the broad truth that only real serv- 
ants of the public deserve to be publicly commemorated. And 
certainly it is not a code of procedure to be acted upon in a 
city so big and socosmopolitan as ours. Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant—men like these do not need to have their identity ex- 
plained, for every one, even the newly landed foreigner who 
has any intelligence whatever will have heard as much about 
them as an inscription could tell. Even in such cases a 
few pregnant words on a statue’s base, especially if they 
were once uttered by the man commemorated, often help 
to arouse the imagination and quicken the pulse. But 
we must have many foreigners, many school-children, and 
possibly some adult Americans even, who are not familiar 
with the names of Hale, Greeley, Seward, Ericsson, Far- 
ragut and many another man who is worthy of a public 
memorial. We are not likely to have too many statues, 
provided we erect none which are not genuine works of art; 
and, when they represent men about whom the slightest 
doubt may exist in the mind of the humblest passer-by, let 
them bear some words of terse suggestion or explanation. 
But to be of this kind the legend must be definite, certainly not 
vague ; and it ought, of course, to be free from such verbal 
faults as may be noted in the Ericsson inscription, which says 
‘‘whose genius has contributed—” although referring to a man 
whose genius is no longer at work. Again, it ought to be in 
plain sight and easily read. I have found from observation 
that few persons discover anything more on the Ericsson 
pedestal than the mere name in front; and even if one does 
examine the back, the lettering is not readily deciphered. On 
the other hand, the Hale inscription is on the front of the ped- 
estal where no one can miss it; and it is so plainly printed in 
raised letters of bronze applied to the smooth granite that 
every one must see and read it. ’ 

I am not discussing just now the artistic merits of our mon- 
uments, else I might well enlarge upon a theme already 
familar to the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST—the degree to 
which the right effect of a figure depends upon the appropri- 
ateness and the beauty of its pedestal. This point, again, could 
not be better illustrated than by the base of the Hale monu- 
ment. Its circular shape, so well suited to the composition of the 
lines of the figure, the delightful color of its reddish granite, 
and the refined character of the architectural details, are not 
more remarkable than the skill with which the inscription has 
been applied, so that it charms the eye even before it speaks 
to the mind. But the public may be trusted, I think, toappre- 
ciate the excellence of this pedestal, as well as that of the 
statue it bears, and to apply the standard thus set to all future 
memorials which may be erected in New York. I will only 
add that, while every one is aware that the statue is the work 
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of Mr. McMonnies, it may not be as generally known that the 
design of tbe pedestal and its inscfiption is due to Messrs. 


McKim, Mead & White. 
New York. M. .G. Van Rensselaer. 


The Effect of Bad Seasons on the Growth of Trees. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the course of the study of Spruce-timber in the state 
of Maine, data have been discovered which illustrate strikingly 
the effect of the weather upon the growth of trees. The most 
satisfactory evidence of this kind is a band of very thin rings 
in the trees throughout the region, these rings corresponding 
with a series of cold and stormy years known to have occurred 
in the early part of this century. 

There is abundant testimony to the inclemency of the years 
during and immediately following the war of 1812. Their 
unusual severity in the state of Maine is established from a 
variety of sources. Meteorological records kept by Professor 
Parker Cleveland, of Bowdoin College, prove the general low 
temperature of these years, while histories of the state and of 
different counties, private records and orel testimony tell 
reliably of the storms and frosts, which probably were respon- 
sible for the effects upon vegetation to a greater extent than 
the general low temperature. The seasons of 1812, 1815 and 
1816, however, seem to have been the most severe. In the 
two last named almost no crops were raised in Maine, the 
year 1816 marking the culmination of the series. A consider- 
able snow fell about the roth of June, causing the leaves to fall 
from the deciduous trees in some regions, while frosts and ice 
are said to have formed in every month of the year. It must 
be distinctly stated, for reasons which will appear later, that 
1812 was the first of the inclement seasons, while the year 
1817, on the other hand, was the last which by any means can 
be included in the series. 

Turning now to the record left on the trees by these cold 
seasons, it is to be said that throughout the state the older 
trees * uniformly show it. Generally six or seven rings are 
thinned. As few as three have been noted, but more fre- 
quently the rings concerned overrun the usual number. Gen- 
erally, the belt is very plainly marked, the rings being reduced 
to but a fraction of their usual thickness. Frequently within 
the belt there is a group of three rings reduced nearly or quite 
to microscopic dimensions. This feature is so striking, and 
has been so widely formed, that the conclusion has been 
inevitable that the phenomenon is due tosome common cause. 
This cause, not improbably, was the severe weather of 1816, 
stopping growth and causing the deposit of the small-celled 
wood characteristic ordinarily only of the autumn. On this 
supposition, the year 1816 might have grown all three of these 
rings. 

Confidence that the facts have been rightly interpreted is 
established by the size of the region through which the thin 
rings have been found. My investigations have extended 
across the entire state of Maine, from the New Brunswick line 
into northern New Hampshire and the White Mountains. 
Having personally counted the rings of some 1,400 Spruce- 
trees throughout that region, I believe it is afact that east of 
the White Mountains I have never looked for this record and 
failed to findit in a tree that eighty years ago was in condi- 
tion to receive it. Some trees on the high slopes of the White 
Mountains do not show this feature, but it seems probable 
that their exposed situation may be the explanation of this, 
and not that they are on the boundary of the region in which 
the cold years were felt. 

One more matter remains to be treated—the position of the 
belt in the tree. Most of my observations were made in the 
winter of 1893-4, between which time and 1817, seventy-six 
seasons of growth had passed. Supposing, then, that no effect 
of the cold years held over into succeeding ones, the first ring 
that is distinctly thinned, in case each year deposits a single 
ring, should be the seventy-seventh from the bark. Thisis, in 
fact, sometimes the case, but far more frequently the thinning 
begins nearer the heart. Reckoning from the inside of the 
belt, and from the rings just identified with the year 1816, a 
similar result is reached. The rings are too many to corre- 
spond with the years, the discrepancy in most cases amount- 
ing to three or four. The conclusion, from the data gathered 
seems to be that, even in ordinary seasons, most or all of our 
forest Spruces deposit occasionally an extra ring. This is an 
important physiological fact, and it is at variance with accepted 


* Spruce only is included in this statement. Of other species a few Hemlocks 
examined showed the same thing, while Pines examined in larger numbers, and in 
a variety of conditions, do not show it. Belts of thin rings are found, but, maintain- 
ing no constant position, they are judged to be due to individual causes. 
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ideas in the matter. Disks of Spruce were cut from the region 
of Moosehead Lake, in Maine, and from eastern slopes of the 
Presidential range, in New Hampshire, and sent to the United 
States Forestry Division for testing their strength. When ex- 
amined by the Division most of these disks which show the 
full number of rings to correspond with the cold seasons have 
eighty rings outside of all the perceptible thin rings. 
Evanston, Ill. 3 Austin Cary. 


[To substantiate his view Mr. Cary sends a table, com- 
piled from his own notes, on the measurement of these 
disks. It is only necessary to add that the figures substan- 
tiate what has been said. In most cases the widest one of 
the zone of narrow rings measures half a millimeter, the 
narrowest ones about a quarter of a millimeter, while the 
nearest ring on the inside or the outside of the zone averages 
a full millimeter in width.—Eb. } 


Meetings of Societies. 


The American Carnation Society.—I. 


‘TRE annual meeting of this society, which was held last 
week in Horticultural Hall, Boston, was only its fourth 
one, but the number of delegates and visitors and the size and 
completeness of the exhibition would have done credit to an 
association of much greater age. Mr. Eugene Dailledouze, 
the President, frankly stated that the hope of obtaining new 
varieties was the life of the organization. Both flowers and 
plants had been improved much in the past, but still they were 
in search of others superior to anything yet possessed, and, so 
long as they were inspired by the prospect of success in this 
direction, the society would continue vigorous and progressive. 
All the best commercial Carnations are worth a good deal 
apart from their exhibition value, and Mr. Dailledouze offered 
some suggestions as to the best way of finding out the full 
merits of new plants as all-round varieties. He advocated the 
plan adopted by the Chrysanthemum Society of appointing 
reputable judges in different parts of the country where 
Chrysanthemums are produced largely, who, without favor or 

rejudice, can pronounce judgment on new plants at their 
Ronen. Judges at these Carnation centres should see the 
plants at least twice during the season while they are growing, 
so that they can report at the annual meetings as to their habit 
and general qualities. This would enable the judges to ob- 
serve the weak points of a plant as well as its good ones. No 
one can estimate the merits of a plant simply from seeing a 
cluster of its flowers on an exhibition table. ‘ihe President 
also suggested the offering of gold and silver medals for new 
varieties, and advised that no medals should be given for a 
variety unless it had been tested in five or six distinct localities 
and reported on at the annual meeting. This would give an 
idea of its general usefulness and decide whether it had more 
than local value. Persons who are testing new varieties, and 
writing of them, ought to describe the house in which the 
plants are grown, the composition of the soil, any special con- 
ditions of their cultivation and the varieties which they most 
resemble in good or bad habits. He gave many examples of 
plants like Mrs. Fisher, Lizzie McGowan and Tidal Wave, 
which are not good in some parts of the country, while they 
are extremely useful in others. In his opinion fifty blooms at 
least of a new variety should be shown when competing fora 
prize. This requirement ought to be no hardship, because no 
one would think of seer | a new variety unless he had 
a thousand plants of it, and if fifty exhibition blooms cannot 
be secured from that number of plants the variety is not wor- 
thy of being put on sale. He also advocated the showing of 
plants of new varieties as well as their cut flowers, so as to 
afford an opportunity for observing their habit and character 
of growth. He also thought that new varieties which had been 

rown under glass all summer, when exhibited, should be put 
in a separate class from those which had grown out-of-doors. 
He did not agree with the statement that certain plants should 
be grown for cut flowers, and others should be used for cut- 
tings. A Carnation is in its best possible condition when pro- 
ducing the best flowers, and cuttings from such stock ought 
to be the best that can be secured. No science can be dis- 

layed in growing Carnations for cuttings, but the test of skill 
fies in producing good flowers. No poor or half-grown plants 
ever throw first-class flowers. 

In Mr. Lonsdale’s paper, which discussed alphabetically 
sixty-seven different varieties, noting their good and bad quali- 
ties and pedigrees, and explaining why some bad been super- 
seded and others had remained popular, he stated that several 
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varieties had been so long before the public as to discredit the 
prevailing opinion that a variety of Carnation is necessarily 
short-lived, and that new ones must be constantly produced 
simply to take the places of those which die out. Buttercup 
had been grown, for example, for nearly twenty years, and it 
is still in the front rank. This is a variety with which Mr. 
Lonsdale had never been successful until three years ago, 
when he began to keep it under glass all the time, and since 
then it had done admirably. He thought that many other 
varieties which had failed in different places might show them- 
selves of great value when treated in the same way, just as 
Roses and Chrysanthemums are. Some remarkable prize- 
winners, Jike Grace Battles and Edna Craig, are now rarely 
seen because they are subject to disease. One variety, named 
Sea Gull, which won a gold medal at New York three years 
ago, when it defeated Lizzie McGowan and sold for a good 
price, was found on trial to be so worthless that it was never 
sent out. This shows the need of some radical change'in the 
method of judging novelties. 

Professor Halsted, of Rutgers College, read a paper on the 
fungous diseases which attacked Carnations, describing the 
rust, the leaf spot, the black speck, the ring mold and bacte- 
riosis. He had specimens of each of these principal enemies 
of the Carnation placed under the microscope so that they 
could be studied and detected. He stated that there were 
other diseases which attacked the Carnation, but these five 
were those which were to be expected and which must be con- 
tended with. He recommended every grower to keep on hand 
a good description of each of these diseases and to examine 
every affected plant with a hand lens, or, if possible, with acom- 
pound microscope. 

Mr. John N. May’s new seedlings, Maud Dean, Lena Saling and 
Dean Hole, which we have already described in this journal, 
received certificates of merit. Certificates were also given to 
Storm King and Meteor, exhibited by the Cottage Gardens, 
Queens, New York; to Aramazinda and Triumph, exhibited by 
E. G. Hill & Co., of Richmond, Indiana, and to Della Fox, ex- 
hibited by Myers & Santman, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. 
The committee commended the last firm for sending a plant 
of Della Fox to the exhibition, and a plant, too, which had 
been grown ona bench and not ina pot, so that they could 
judge very well of its character for commerce. The exhibition 
was admirable in quality, and, besides the Carnations, there 
were enough Palms, Orchids and other plants contributed by 
Mr. John L. Gardiner, Mr. N. T. Kidder and others to serve 
the purpose of general decoration. In the class for one hun- 
dred blooms the plants which won were: Alaska, white ; Wil- 
liam Scott, light pink ; Tidal Wave, dark pink; Jubilee, scar- 
let; Ferdinand Mangold, crimson ; Buttercup, yellow ; Minnie 
Cook, variegated. For fifty blooms, the prizes were gained 
by Storm King, white; William Scott, light pink; Jubilee, 
scarlet; Meteor, crimson; Bouton d’Or, yellow, and Helen 
Keller, variegated. A special premium, offered by the Flor- 
ists’ Exchange for a vase of flowers showing the best culture, 
was given to Edwin Lonsdale for a group of variegated fiow- 
ers of Helen Keller. In the report it was stated that the pre- 
mium was awarded to Mr. Lonsdale because the variety was 
difficult to grow to such perfection, and, therefore, it showed 
the highestcolor. Equally well-grown plants were shown by 
Dailledouze Brothers and H. K. Southworth, the latter with the 
yellow-flowered Buttercup. The other leading prizes were 
taken by W. E. Chitty, Dailledouze Brothers, E. G. Hill & Co., 
William Nicholson, H. K. Southworth, C. W. Ward and Fred 
Dorner. 

New York was selected as the place for holding: the next 
annual meeting. Fred Dorner, of Lafayette, Indiana, was 
elected President; John N. May, of Summit, New Jersey, 
Vice-President; A. M. Herr, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Sec- 
retary, and Charles H. Allen, of New York, Treasurer. A 
committee, consisting of A. M. Herr, Edward Lonsdale and 
Robert Craig, were appointed to revise the list of Carnations, 
to strike out the names of varieties no longer grown, and pre- 
pare a new working list. 

For lack of space our notes on some of the new varieties, 
and on a few of the standard sorts as well, are postponed until 
next week. 


Notes. 


Following the example of the common garden Pea, a sport 
of the Sweet Pea seems to have abandoned its climbing habit 
and developed a dwarf variety which grows only five inches 


high, making a low tuft of short branches, which bear white 
flowers for an unusually long period, and in such quantities as 
The plant is named Cupid, and Burpee 


to cover the plant. 
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& Co., of ‘Philadelphia, announce that it will be distributed 
next year. 


A statue has recently been erected at Montpellier, in the 
south of France, to commemorate the life and services of the 
distinguished botanist, Gustave Planchon, to whom, after a 
study of the phylloxera on American Grape-vines, was largely 
due the rehabilitation of the Vines of France after they had 
been ravaged by that insect. It is the work of the sculptor 
Baussan, and represents a laborer offering a Vine-branch to 
Planchon. = 


Small compact plants of Spire2a Thunbergii, of which we 
have spoken on another page of this issue, have sometimes 
been used for winter-forcing with good effect, and we have 
lately seen some good branches of this plant which madea 
fair show of flowers when placed in water. The buds are 
fully formed in autumn, and its habit of early flowering is 
often indicated by the white blossoms which it bears during 
mild days in November. 


Cos Lettuces have never been as popular in this country as" 


they are in Europe, although for flavor and tenderness the 
best of them are superior. Of course, they form no head, but 
if the leaves are gathered up and tied the inner ones will soon 
become blanched and brittle. A correspondent of American 
Gardening has found that a slender rubber band slipped over 
the outside leaves of the plant will answer every purpose, and, 
of course, this is much more expeditious than tying. 


A bulletin from the Agricultural College of Texas, which 
treats of fruits for that state, gives the information that native 
Plums of the Wild Goose groupand of the Americana group do 
not seem so well peracene to Texas as those of the Chickasaw 

roup. The European varieties have almost entirely failed. 
Fa anese varieties also seem to do well. The Kaki, or so- 
called Japan Persimmon, is also promising, and thrives well in 
Texas when budded on stock of the native wild Persimmon. 


There seems to be no end to the problems which confront 
workers in the higher branches of horticulture. Some men of 
science in France have been making a study of plants grown 
from the seeds produced on grafted plants, and they seem to 
have demonstrated that the seedlings may partake of the 
character of the stock as well as of the cion—that is, a seed- 
ling from a graft may be, in a certain sense, a hybrid inherit- 
ing the qualities both of the plant which is used as a cion and 
the plant used as a stock. These experiments have been con- 
fined to herbaceous plants, and they show that, for example, 
when a Turnip is grafted on a stock of Garlic Mustard, plants 
from the seed showed a marked reversion to the wild type, 
and when this Garlic Mustard was grafted on Cabbage the 
seedlings showed a likeness to the Cabbage-plant, and had a 
less marked smell of garlic than the wild plant, combined with 
something of the odor of the cabbage-leaf. Of course, if this 
is true, it is not improbable that the same law holds through- 
out the vegetable kingdom, and when, for example, we cross 
two varieties of grafted Apples the seedlings may show not 
only the characteristics of the parent plants, but of the cions 
upon which they grow. In this way a hybrid Apple may have 
four parents, to each of which it is responsible for some of its 
characters, not to speak of the —. it may have inherited 
from the numerous ancestors of each of these parents. 


Dr. Hoskins has been giving instructions about planting 
orchards in northern New England, and some of his advice, 
while by no means new, cannot be too often repeated. -Much 
depends on getting first-rate trees to start with, and the stock 
should be bought, therefore, of a trustworthy firm and not of 
traveling seddlers, who too often supply poor trees of poor 
varieties in poor condition. When taken from the nursery as 
much of the roots should be taken as possible, and. in an un- 
mangled condition, but where their ends are bruised they 
should be trimmed smoothly with an undercut with a sharp 
knife. They should be planted as quickly as possible in their 
natural position, with the roots sloping downward somewhat 
from the trunk and with fine soil carefully worked in about 
the fibres, and firmly set with a slight inclination toward the 
southwest, otherwise the prevailing wind will bend them as 
much the other way in a few years, and the hot sun will in- 
jure the bark on that side of the tree. The first point in the 
selection of a position for an orchard is to have good soil. An 
Apple-tree has not only to grow, but it has to produce abun- 
dant fruit if it will pay. The tree may appear to thrive when 
it has not much nutriment fora while, but as it increases in 
size it will demand more food, and if it does not get enough 
it will have a scrubby growth, even before it comes into bear- 
ing. Where land has been run down it must be enriched until 
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it is good enough to give a crop of Corn, and unless a youn 
orchard makes an annual growth of, at least, a foot o 
new. wood every year, the ground should be manured 
thoroughly. 


In arecent address, Dr. E. H. Jenkins, of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, argued against the usual practice of esti- 
mating the value of stable-manure simply from its contents of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. Stable-manure contains 
elements of valueto soils which chemical fertilizers cannot 
supply, and without which they cannot produce their full 
effect. These elements regulate the heat and moisture of the 
soil, together with its powers of nitrification. This organic 
matter produces the black mold which holds water, makes 
leachy soils retentive of moisture and keeps other soils, in 
which chemical fertilizers are used freely year after year, from 
becoming hard and cloddy. This humus isa specially valua- 
ble part of manure, because we do not get it in commercial 
fertilizers, and we cannot get it in any other way in such good 
condition as we can through the manure pile. These facts 
emphasize the importance of a supply of litter in the stable, 
not only as an article of comfort and cleanliness to animals, 
but because it adds largely to the value of the manure decay- 
ing along with it and performing an important use in the soil. 
Stable-manure exposed to leaching and drainage will lose the 
greater part of its value, and even in a tightly packed pile one- 
quarter of its nitrogen and one-third of its organic matter may 
be lost by fermentation in half a year. Kainit, where the 
manure is to be used on sandy soil, and superphosphate gyp- 
sum, where the manure is to be used on heavy soils, when 
mixed with the manure pile, will entirely prevent the loss of 
nitrogen and largely preserve the organic matter. A mixture, 
in the proportion of four parts of dissolved phosphate rock 
with three parts of plaster, should be used at the rate of one to 
one anda half pounds a day for each head of stock, and when 
kainit is used the proper amount is from one and a half to two 
pounds aday. 


But for the two disastrous periods of zero weather which deso- 
lated the peo groves of Florida the market here would now 
have been well supplied with fruit from that state. Probably 
the number of oranges destroyed in Florida would amount to 
as many as the entire California crop, which is arriving under 
the most favorable conditions for profit to the growers. The 
great bulk of the supply from the West Indies is already here, 
although these islands will provide limited quantities for a 
month tocome. The Valencia fruit has been injured by cold, 
and the season for Sicily oranges will not be at its height until 
the larger part of the California supply will have been mar- 
keted. And yet choice fruit from California commands little 
more than it does in ordinary seasons. A very limited supply 
of hot-house strawberries and hot-house grapes can be dis- 
posed of at fancy prices, but the great mass of buyers will only 
pay reasonable rates for fruit for daily consumption, and they 
will go without oranges rather than buy them at $5.00 a box, 
however high their —. It should be said, too, that the 
California fruit is unusually good this year. There has been 
no chilling weather on the Pacific coast, so that the oranges 
are more juicy than they usually are, and the crop this year is 
said to be the best in color and quality ever sent to the east. 
Perhaps the dry and cottony quality of California oranges in 
some former years has prejudiced New York buyers against 
them, and the fact that frozen and, therefore, worthless fruit 
from Florida has been sold to some extent, has also made 
them cautious. However this may be, the best California 
oranges are not realizing what they would naturally be sup- 
posed to command under the present remarkable conditions. 
Nevertheless, the oranges which are arriving here at the rate 
of twenty to twenty-five car-loads a week, are all disposed of 
at good prices, and the lower grades are selling for more 
money than in ordinary years. Altogether, then, the Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers have nothing to complain of, and it is 
probable that if the Florida supply had been uninjured the 
year would have been a disastrous one to them. Oranges 
from Jamaica, Havana and Abaco, one of the Bahama Islands, 
and from Sicily are selling well, but the fancy fruit of the sea- 
son, no doubt, comes from California. A few heads of cauli- 
flower which came from California with the first shipments of 
oranges found a ready sale, and owing to the good quality and 
the dearth of fresh vegetables from the south, coullliawer is 
now coming across thecontinentbythecar-load. Large, bright 
heads sell at retail for fifty cents each. Artichokes from 
southern France and Algiers are in good supply, and sell at 
twenty-five cents each. String-beans are coming from Ber- 
muda, and all northern-grown hot-house vegetables are in 
good demand and profitable to the growers. 
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